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Universal Six-Hour 
Day, Five-Day Week, 
Plan of Federation 


Following adjournment of the annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor held 
in Cincinnati during the past two weeks there 
seems general agreement by labor leaders and 
newspaper correspondents that the Federation has 
thrown down the gauntlet to anyone attempting 
to hold back a sweeping reform in industry 
through inauguration of the universal six-hour 
day and five-day week. 


In his ringing speech before the convention, 
which was the subject of wide editorial and news 
comment, President Green used these words: 

“Are we to resign ourselves to an economic sit- 
uation where from eleven to fifteen million peo- 
ple are to remain idle constantly and continuously? 
Will our social order sustain such an economic 
condition as that? How long will we be patient? 
How long will it be tolerated? These are the ques- 
tions pressing for an answer that must not be 
denied.” 

It is declared that the campaign for the shorter 
work period will begin at once and that the Fed- 
eration will use both its industrial and legislative 
strength in furtherance thereof. It was empha- 
sized that labor legislation can never be made 
effective unless backed by strong union organi- 
zation—a declaration that should be heeded by un- 
organized workers in particular. 

Unemployment Insurance Plan 

Next to various phases of the unemployment 
question and the shorter work week, the unem- 
ployment insurance program seems to have been 
one of the leading subjects of debate, though 
criticism of the Executive Council’s plan appears 
to have been more in regard to details thereof, a 
show of hands when a vote was taken on adoption 
revealing only three delegates against the meas- 
ure. It provides for compulsory job insurance 
legislation by legislatures, the benefits and ex- 
pense of administration of the plan to be paid 
from assessments against employers as a charge 
on industry. Private insurance companies are to 
be barred, and safeguards erected to protect union 
membership. Federal legislation will be asked for, 
to protect workers who do not come under state 
laws. 

Among objections raised against the plan was a 
complaint that securing enactment of the plan in 
forty-eight states was a matter of years, that 
could be obviated by a federal statute. President 
Green admitted as much, but said that constitu- 
tional provisions stood in the way of the national 
enactment. Further criticism was voiced by John 
P. Frey and Andrew Furuseth, the former insist- 
ing that all talk about the employer bearing the 
expense was deceptive, as the final expense would 
come from labor’s pocket. Delegate Furuseth is 
reported as having been “unalterably opposed” 
and as saying that “it would lead to the destruc- 
tion of humanity, and the destruction of all na- 
tions that can find no other way than to make out 
of a man a pleading beggar.” 

The Union Label League reported a member- 
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ship of nearly 500,000, and that requests for speak- 
ers on the League’s activities had been received 
from all parts of the country. 


John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
proposed enlargement of the Federation’s execu- 
tive council by adding seventeen vice-presidents to 
the present number of eight. The proposition was 
defeated. 


A hews report stated that the program of the 
convention was “all business.” “Not a moment of 
entertainment has been provided. Not a dollar is 
being spent for entertainment. Many delegates ex- 
press the hope that all future conventions will fol- 
low the example set in this deep depression year.” 

A resolution was introduced by the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen urg- 
ing nation-wide effort to unionize chain’ store 
employees. 


Twelve Major Commitments 


Following are major proposals to which the 
American Federation of Labor is now committed: 

1, To demand that Congress compel a minimum 
thirty-hour week in government service, affecting 
a million workers. 

2. To demand a six-hour day for railroad 
workers. 

3. To a great campaign for a five-day week and 
six-hour day in private industry, using “forceful 
action” if necessary and perhaps selecting some 
one international union to lead the fight. 

4. To demand generally for higher wages with 
fewer hours. 

5. To call a campaign for trade union organi- 
zation. 

6. To demand for state employment services 
under federal co-ordination. 

7. To national economic planning. 

8. To federal licensing of inter-state corpora- 
tions. 

9. To steeply graduated income and inheritance 
taxes. 

10. To control of credit (presumably govern- 
mental), 

11. To recognition of “the equities of workers” 
in industry. 

12. To a protective service (presumably govern- 
mental) for investors, the project being one to pre- 
vent watered stocks. 


a ee 
Numerous Requests for Reduction 
In Assessments on Real Estate 


In refuting reports that a general blanket re- 
duction of assessed valuation of real estate would 
be made in San Francisco, Assessor Wolden states 
that it will be the policy of his office in making 
up the 1933 assessment roll to reflect as far as 
possible the condition as to values as may exist 
in the early part of 1933. 

Six hundred and twenty-five requests for re- 
vision of assessments had been filed up to Mon- 
day, whereas the average in past years had been 
100 to that date. 


In previous reports, Wolden emphasized that 
assessed valuations in San Francisco have never 
reflected the speculative peaks. This year he 
stresses the point that it will not be necessary to 
reflect in the assessment roll the depth of the 
present depression from a real estate standpoint. 
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Federal Employees 


The annual message of the President of the 
United States, transmitted to Congress this week, 
contains two recommendations which may be 
designated as keen disappointments, at least to 
union labor. These are the manufacturers’ sales 
tax and the further reduction of salaries of gov- 
ernment employees: Following the declarations of 
the recent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, it is safe to state at this time that both 
proposals will encounter the vigorous opposition 
of the legislative arm of the Federation. 

In beginning his message, the President reviews 
in brief the general state of the union, mentioning 
that the country is at peace, the large degree of 
freedom from industrial conflict, the advance in 
education and science, public health at its highest 
level, and the tranquillity shown and acceptance of 
the result of the recent election. In the face of 
widespread hardship he notes the magnificence of 
humanity toward the unfortunate and that our 
people have grown in co-operative action for the 
common welfare. Referring to the world-wide 
economic depression it is stated “the unprece- 
dented emergency measures enacted and policies 
adopted undoubtedly saved the country from eco- 
nomic disaster. After serving to defend the na- 
tional security, these measures began in July to 
show their weight and influence toward improve- 
ment of conditions in many parts of the country. 

Furthering the Forces of Recovery 

Looking to the future, the message continues: 

“There are three definite directions in which 
action by the government at once can contribute 
to further the forces of recovery by strengthening 
of confidence. 

“The first of these directions of action is the 
continuing reduction of all government expendi- 
tures, whether national, state, or local, which in- 
cludes balancing of the federal budget. 

“The second direction for action is the complete 
reorganization at once of our banking system. 

“The third direction for immediate action is 
vigorous and whole-souled co-operation with other 
governments in the economic field.” 

It is announced that in a later presentation of 
the executive budget to Congress there will be 
shown proposed reductions in appropriations be- 
low those enacted by the last Congress of $830,- 
000,000, partially offset by an increase of $250,- 
000,000 in uncontrolled items such as increased 
debt services. As an aid to unemployment, self- 
liquidating public works should be provided for 
through loans. 

Government Salary Decreases 

It is recommended that the present furlough 
system for government employees be continued, 
not only for economy but as being tantamount 
to the five-day week and embracing within its 
workings the “spread work” principle. Continuing 
on this subject and citing the decrease in the “cost 
of living,” the president says that “some further 
sacrifice should be made by salaried officials of 

(Continued on Page Two) 
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O’Connell Challenges - 


Vigorously challensmg the legality of the “65 
per cent learners’ ru):” of the State Industrial 
Welfare Commission, ;ohn A. O’Connell, secre- 
tary of the San Francisco Labor Council, this 
week again declared thac it had been adopted in 
star chamber session and without official notice as 
required’ by law. He also stated that it ‘was only 
by chance that he had le«ned of that particular 
session of the commission ind that even the manu- 
facturers themselves in s.uthern California had 
protested lowering the wage requirement. 


For many years the rule has been that a factory 
could not employ more than 35 per cent of its 
women workers at learners’ pay. Under the recent 
action of the star chamber session the rule now 
permits that 65 per cent may be paid beginners’ 
wages of $9 to $12 a week instead of the $16 
minimum. 

“Certain employers have been quick to take 
advantage of this order,” Secretary O’Connell 
stated in his protest to the Governor. ‘We have 
complaints showing that women who have worked 
for certain companies for years have been told 
they must take learners’ wages or lose their jobs. 


“In desperation, hundreds of women have had 
to accept beginners’ pay of $9 to $12 a week. 
‘Many plants will hire no woman who does not 
agree to being classified as a learner, though the 
worker may have had years of experience in the 
industry. This demoralizing-and pernicious prac- 
tice has undermined and in a large measure de- 
stroyed the $16 minimum throughout the state. 

“Another trick is for an employer to keep switch- 
ing women around to different departments as 
soon as they qualify for pay as experienced help. 
When they are transferred, they are required to 
start again at the bottom round of learners’ pay. 


“Many girls tell us that employers say, ‘We 
can’t use any more experienced help, but have a 
place for a learner.’ So trained workers are for 
to say they’ve had no experience in order to get 
work.” 

In complimenting the work of a former em- 
ployee of the commission, O’Connell declared that 
this division chief had been too diligent in report- 
ing violations that the new regime wanted to 
overlook. “She reported the fact that one Sa~ 
Francisco factory was requiring its women to come 
to work at 7 a. m., but not permitting them to 
punch the clock until later in the morning, in order 
that they wouldn’t be caught at underpayments 
and violating the eight-hour law.” 
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The 1930 census found that 46.8 per cent of all 
families owned homes, a gain of 8.1 per cent in 
twenty years. 
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the: ‘government. Over ‘and above the 814 “per. seeiit ; 


reduction under the furlough system. I will recom- 
mend that after exempting the first $1000 of salary 
there should be a temporary reduction for one 
year of 11 per cent of that part of all government 
salaries in the excess of the $1000 exemption, the 
result of which, ‘combined with the furlough sys- 
tem, will average about 14.8 per cent reduction 
in pay to those earning more than $1000.” 

Recommendation will be made to eliminate cer- 
tain payments in the veterans’ services, but “the 
nation should not ask for a reduction in allowances 
to men and dependents whose disabilities rise out 
of war service nor to those veterans with sub- 
stantial service who have become totally disabled 
from non-war connected causes and who are at 
the same time without other support.” 


Manufacturers’ Sales Tax 


Introducing the subject of need for further 
revenue he says that under the act passed during 
the last session of the Congress, particularly the 
nuisance taxes, the income has been disappointing, 
and then declares: 

“Many of the manufacturers’ excise taxes upon 
selected industries not only failed. to produce 
satisfactory revenue, but they are in many ways 
unjust and discriminatory. The time has come 
when, if the government is to have an adequate 
basis of revenue to assume a balanced budget, 
this system of special manufacturers’ excise taxes 
should be extended to cover practically all manu- 
factures at a uniform rate, except necessary food 
and possibly some grades of clothing.” 


Banking System Needs Reform 


The banking system is criticized as having failed 
to meet the present great emergency and its in- 
ability to respond to the needs is declared to be a 
constant drain upon progress toward recovery. 
“Bank failures rose in 1931 to 10% per cent of all 
the banks as compared to 1% per cent of tlie fail- 
ures of all other types of enterprise. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, we have had 4665 banks suspend, 
with $3,300,000,000 in deposits.” 

Praise is given to the work of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Federal Reserve, 
but “they are not remedies; they are relief.’ “It 
is today a ntatter of satisfaction that the rate of 
bank failures, of hoarding, and the demands upon 
the reconstruction corporation have greatly les- 
sened. The acute phases of the crisis have ob- 
viously passed and the time has now come when 
this national danger and this failure to respond to 
national necessities must be ended and the meas- 
ures to end them can be safely undertaken.” 


On foreign relations and world affairs it is stated 
that the United States has informed foreign gov- 
ernments that it does not approve suspension of 
the December! payments, but. in .this connection 
the President announces that he will recommend 
methods to overcome temporary exchange diffi- 
culties. 

For the future in international affairs are “three 
great fields which must be considered not in part 
but as a whole. ‘The welfare of our people is 
dependent upon successful issue of the great 
causes of world peace, world disarmament and or- 
ganized world recovery.” 

In concluding, the President advocates free op- 
portunity for all the people, with the government 
acting only as a regulatory agent and not as a 
participant in economic and social life. “We have 
builded a system of individualism peculiarly our 
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ncouraging Outlook 


! In Industrial Field 


A ee of the inden detatauaslen nent reports 
of the various states received by the United States 
Employment Service for the month of October 
reveals that the improvement in employment 
which obtained during the preceding three months 
was well maintained. An encouraging feature was 
the further increase to forces, that occurred jn 
several of the major industries. 


Coal mining expanded in. both the anthracite and 
bituminous fields, additional mines were reopened, 
and many mine workers were recalled: to the 
shafts. Activities in connection with metalliferous 
mining, except that of gold, continued on a sub. 
normal basis. 

A decided improvement was made in the textile 
mills producing knit goods, shirts, worsted, hosiery, 
woolen and cotton goods, and rayon. Many of 
these factories reported an increase in the forces 
engaged, and in several instances departmental 
overtime prevailed. 

Some increase in activity occurred in concerns 
manufacturing jewelry and novelties in prepara- 
tion for the holiday trade. 

While little change occurred in the boot and 
shoe industry as a whole, employment gains were 
noted in some of these plants. 

There was a slight increase in certain of the 
iron and steel mills, but operations generally re- 
mained on a curtailed basis. 

Employment in the automobile industry and 
allied lines remained ‘restricted. Part time gener- 
ally prevailed in the plants producing rubber tires. 

Seasonal operations were well under way in the 
beet-sugar ‘factories and thousands of skilled and 
unskilled laborers were absorbed in this industry 
during the month. Harvesting and other fall agri- 
cultural work provided employment for large 
numbers of farm hands. 

Federal-aid and state and county highway con- 
struction continued as the means of employment 
for large forces of men. 

The volume of private and commercial building 
decreased somewhat as compared with the Sep- 
tember level. 

In California public construction projects con- 
tinued to afford employment for large numbers of 
men during October, and an increased volume of 
this work, which should be under way in the near 
future, will employ many additional workers. The 
State Division of Highways had road and bridge 
projects under construction at a total cost of $15,- 
810,000, employing 5891 men, which was an in- 
crease of 796 over September. Many laborers were 
absorbed in agricultural activities, including cotton 
picking, raisin drying and packing, and the har- 
vesting of the large vegetable, walnut and fruit 
crops. While industrial operations generally re- 
mained curtailed, employment increases were re- 
ported in the motion-picture, sugar-refining dried 
fruit-packing, oil and metal-mining industries. The 
lumber industry in the northeastern part of the 
state increased operations, particularly in the 
manufacture of box-wood and by-products, The 
supply of workers for all activities continued 
greatly in excéss of demands throughout the state. 
Se eeree 18s re rel ae ae 
own which must not be forgotten in any govern- 
mental acts, for from it have grown greater ac- 
complishments than those of any other nation.” 
‘ A. 
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Historian of Famous Railroad Strike 
Discloses Means Used to Break Unions 


Organized labor has secured another vindication. 
After nearly forty years conclusive evidence has 
been produced to.show that regular army troops 
were used to crush the historic 1894 railroad strike 
not because the strikers “were endangering lite, 
property and the United States mails,” but because 


an anti-union attorney general in President Cleve-' 


land’s cabinet seized on the walkout as an excellent 
opportunity to deal labor a smashing blow. 

The whole sordid blow is told by Professor Allan 
Nevins of Columbia University in “Grover Cleve- 
land”—a comprehensive biography just published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Nevins does not write as a partisan of organized 
labor. The chapter on the 1894 strike is merely in- 
cidental to the book. But, having had access to 
material hitherto unavailable, he has marshalled an 
array of facts not generally known in connection 
with the strike. 

And those facts show that the rail strikers of 
nearly four decades ago were the victims of a 
brazen conspiracy, which, in several respects, was 
similar to the one hatched by the notorious Harry 
Daugherty against the Federated Shop Crafts in 
1922, 

Pullman Rejected Arbitration 


Nevins gives a brief review of the events leading 
up to the 1894 strike. During a period of wide- 
spread unemployment the Pullman Company cut 
wages 25 per cent. The corporation was rich. It 
had $25,000,000 in undivided surplus and profits 
and just preceding the pay slashes it paid dividends 
of $2,500,000 upon a capital of $36,000,000. 

Employees were required to live in George M. 
Pullman’s “model town,” where rents were from 
one-fifth to one-fourth more than in adjacent sub- 
urbs. When a committee of employees asked that 
either rents be reduced or wages raised Pullman 
fired the workers’ spokesmen. 

A strike followed. Pullman refused all offers of 
arbitration. The American Railway Union, under 
the leadership of Eugene V. Debs, declared a boy- 
cott against all Pullman cars. This brought on the 
big railroad strike in twenty-seven states. 

That was where Richard Olney, President. Cleve- 
land’s attorney general, stepped into the picture, 
Olney Was Railroad Attorney 

“There were several reasons why Olney was cer- 
tain to feel a prejudice against the strike,” Nevins 
Points out. “His long career as an attorney for the 
New York Central, the Santa Fé, the Burlington 
and the Boston & Maine could not but affect his 
attitude. * * * His natural bent had always been to- 
ward the defense of property rights, particularly 
corporation rights.” 


Nevins shows how Olney, with the aid of the 


reactionary Chicago “Tribune,” paved the way for 
a gigantic attack on the strike. The “Tribune” 
carried flaming headlines such as “Mob Is in Con- 
trol,” and “Mobs Bent on Ruin.” Nevins offers 
clinching proof that “these wild statements were 
actually quite baseless.” 

And other documented evidence backs up his 
declaration that the General Managers’ Association 
(Olney’s old organization) “was determined to 
crush the strike rather than accept any peaceable 
Solution through conciliation, arbitration, or other- 
Wise.” 

Railroad Emissaries Start Fires 

The rail strike had begun on June 26. Within 
four days traffic in and out of Chicago was almost 
at a standstill. 

“Debs had given strict orders against violence,” 
Nevins shows, “and for a time it seemed that the 
Managers’ Association might be defeated by an 
entirely peaceful uprising.” 

Then there were disturbances in Chicago. Trains 


manned by “scabs” were stopped. A few hundred 
worthless box cars were set on fire. Labor men 
have always contended that the fires were set by 
emissaries of the railroads, and that other .dis- 
turbances originated from the same source. Nevins 
discusses that phase. “* * * It was universally 
agreed later that the strikers had furnished little 
of the violence.” : 

Nevins relates how Olney hatched the plot to 
have martial law declared on the railroads. Presi- 
dent Cleveland hesitated about taking such a dras- 
tic step—even in defense of the “big business” in- 
terests to which he owed allegiance. 

Olney wanted Cleveland to order out the regular 
army “without waiting for action by the courts 
and without justifying the proceeding as taken to 
enforce judicial decrees.” The quotation is Olney’s 
own admission. 


Prostituted the Federal Courts 


But, Nevins explains, “when Olney became con- 
vinced that Cleveland could not be induced to move 
‘except in defense of judicial tribunals,’ he decided 
to resort to the procedure he had repeatedly used 
in the West”—against armies of unemployed men 
who were headed East-to join Coxey’s “march to 
Washington.” 

“Olney would get the courts to issue an injunc- 
tion; the federal judge or marshal would presently 
certify that the injunction could not be enforced, 
and then he (Olney) would persuade Cleveland 
to send troops to the rescue of the courts. 

“His first step was to appoint a special counsel 
to assist the federal attorney at Chicago. The Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association telegraphed to Olney 
proposing Edwin Walker, attorney for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and within two hours he 
was appointed.” 

Nevins has dug up a remarkable message of in- 
struction sent by Olney to Walker. 

“I feel that the true way of dealing with the 
matter is by a force which is overwhelming,” Ol- 
ney said in the latter part of his message. He 
told of this belief that vigorous action taken at 
Chicago by the government would make the strike 
“a failure everywhere else and prevent its spread 
over the entire country.” 

Gave Hint to Ask Troops 

Olney expressed confidence in the outcome, with 
Walker “directing matters for the government,” 
and suggested that it was not advisable “merely 
to rely on warrants against persons actually guilty 
of the offense of obstructing United States mails.” 

The injunction was secured according to Olney’s 
plans. Then there was a “disturbance” and the 
United States marshal asked for federal troops. 

Olney immediately wired to the United States 


QUALITY vs. 


district attorney at Chicago, congratulating him 
“upon the legal situation, which is all that could 
be desired,” and broadly hinting for a stronger de- 
mand for troops. The hint—it was practically an 
order—was taken and Federal Judge Grosscup and 
three other federal officials signed a formal request 
for soldiers. 
President Cleveland Deceived 

Olney had what he wanted. Cleveland ordered 
the Fifteenth Infantry to move into Chicago, al- 
though, as Nevins points out, the “disturbance” 
had taken place outside the city limits and there 
had been no trouble for two days previous to the 
declaration of martial law on the railroads. 

Nevins says Olney deceived Cleveland about the 
true state of affairs—that local authorities were in 
complete control of the situation. 

There was plenty of trouble after the troops ar- 
rived, however. Their presence acted as an irritant 
to the hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
throughout the city. The criminal underworld, 
as is frequently the case, went into action and 
many of its violent crimes were laid to the strikers. 

Violence Follows Failure of Strike 


More troops were poured in. It was exactly a 
state of affairs to Olney’s liking. The strike was 
broken. But not until, Nevins points out, it “had 
cost the railroads, workers and government at 
least $10,000,000 and resulted in twelve deaths—a 
high price to pay for George Pullman’s Bourbon 
aims.” 

And Nevins makes this interesting observation: 

“Violence in such strikes always flares up when 
they begin to fail. Had it not been for the ex- 
cessively drastic terms of the injunction and the 
use of troops this one might possibly have suc- 
ceeded—and there would have been no violence.”— 
Bud L. McKillips in “Labor.” 
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Minimum Wage for Women 


It is to be hoped that the revelations in connec- 
tion with the activities of the State Division of 
Industrial Welfare will not develop into a‘ political 
controversy. The fact that necessitous women 
workers have been made the victims of the failure 
of legislation designed in a meritorious effort to 
better their economic status is of more serious 
import to community and state than the desire to 
pin that failure on any politician or group of 
politicians, 


It must be borne in mind that the principle of 
the establishment of a minimum wage for women 
workers has not yet received the sanction of the 
highest judicial authority. On the other hand, 
neither has it been rejected by that authority. The 
statement that “California’s minimum wage for 
women system rested very little on law and its 
penalties and instead almost entirely on the co- 
operation of employers” is hardly justified in view 
of the fact that the California law has not run 
the gauntlet of the courts. Any wage law that 
rests upon so insecure a foundation as the “co- 
operation of employers,” competitive in many in- 
stances, is like a “house builded on sand.” Let 
the law be enforced in the same manner as any 
other law, or rulings of the commission based on 
the law’s intent and common sense. 

The dishonest “65 and 35” ruling should be 
revoked and the attempt to scale down the meager 
$16 minimum wage by means of revised “cost of 
living budgets” should be squelched. 

And, most important, no time should be lost in 
providing representation on the board of those 
most concerned—the women workers. 


SS ees 
Action Should Follow Declaration 


At the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor ten years ago a committee to which had 
been submitted the subject of a shorter workday, 
in the course of its report thereon made the follow- 
ing declaration: 

“Your committee unhesitatingly declares this to 
be of paramount importance among the matters 
considered by this convention. We further assert 
that year by year it is becoming more and more 
the conviction of thinking men and women that 
herein is to be found the one solution for many of 
our industrial and economic ills; that only by uni- 
versal establishment of the scientifically calcu- 
lated shorter workday can we build a continuing 
and enduring condition of national and world 
prosperity; that by thus balancing production and 
consumption and in that way only can we solve the 
problems of unemployment and all of its attendant 
social, political and economic ills which threaten 
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the perpetuity of American standards and Ameri- 
can institutions.” ~ ; 

Citing the above as striking evidence of that abil- 
ity to determine the trend of the times and to pro- 
pose, well in advance of the actual necessity there- 
for, a comprehensive remedy, shown times without 
number by the American Federation of Labor, 
Charles P. Howard, president of the International 
Typographical Union, asks: “Was it not a proper 
evaluation of the condition which has developed 
since that time?” Rebuking the hesitancy and lag- 
gardness of the American people to accept the 
warnings given by the labor movement on eco- 
nomic questions, he pointed out that while the 
above-mentioned report was a sound declaration, 
while it offered a sound solution to avoid the con- 
dition which has developed during the past three 
years, for some reason the proposed solution was 
never made effective to a sufficient extent that 
could avoid the condition in which the nation now 
finds itself. Again he questions: “If that policy 
had been accepted in that time would we find a 
condition in this day where the farmer is bank- 
rupt because of his inability to sell his wheat and 
corn, while millions of Americans willing to work 
are suffering the pangs of hunger because of their 
inability to buy that wheat and that corn? Would 
we find the cotton raiser, the wool grower, bank- 
rupt because he has produced too much cotton and 
too much wool, and at the same time millions of 
willing workers in the cities unable to buy clothing 
that might be produced from that cotton and that 
wool? 

“We are suffering all these things because of 
our inability to put into effect a solution to this 
problem which was declared a decade ago. Is the 
report of the committee of the 1932 convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, which follows 
the thought of the American labor movement of 
the past, to be published in the proceedings of this 
convention and then to be lost sight of? Are we 
to do nothing more in the next ten years than we 
have done in the past, or that we have been able 
to do in the past, in order to make effective and 
apply the solution we are offering to the country?” 


ee ee 
Write This to “Santa Claus” 


The Christmas shopping season has started. 
Thousands of dollars of trade union money, will 
flow through every channel of business in the city 
during the next few weeks. 

Every dollar that is spent can be made to pay 
dividends to organized labor if it is spent judi- 
ciously. If it is spent without thought and dis- 
crimination much of it will likely be turned into 
channels where it will be used to harass and crip- 
ple trade unionism. 

There is only one way of knowing that your 
money will not be used to fight organized labor, 
tear down wage standards and invoke unfavorable 
working conditions: Insist upon union label mer- 
chandise. Where there is no union label to guide 
you patronize those places which display the 
union house card, for here you may be sure there 
is an employer who is paying union wages. 

There is hardly a thing that you will buy that 
can not be found with the union label or in an 
establishment that displays the union house card. 
The way to keep union conditions is to buy 
“union.” Spend union earned dollars for union 
made goods and services and they will come back 
to you in increased proportion. 

The above timely thoughts are expressed by the 
“Labor Advocate” of Denver to union members 
in that city, but their practical application has no 
geographical boundaries, and the advice given is 
clear and concise. 

re 


Due largely to the untiring efforts of organized 
labor, Missouri voters at the recent ‘election ap- 
proved an amendment to the state constitution 
authorizing old-age pension legislation, 
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Lesson Not Yet Learned 


Following a recent cut in wages for orchard 
workers in the Vacaville district and certain 
alleged “disorders” in connection therewith in the 
form of protest: by the workers, who were asking 
for a wage of $1.50 per day, an aggravated situa. 
tion has arisen that with proper judgment on the 
part of responsible citizens of the district affecteq 
could have been avoided. 


According to news reports, the protesting work. 
ers were met with violence from strikebreakers 
and citizens armed with guns, clubs and gaspipes, 
Arrests were made, six of the workers’ nun:ber 
being placed in jail. A minister is reported to have 
advocated “the old American way of dealing with 
the situation.” The next move was the removai of 
prisoners—Claude Thompson, Robert Nelson, 
Thomas Clark, R. B. Matney and T. Martinez— 
from jail by means of a “mysteriously” obtained 
key while the watchman was at a firehouse 100 
feet away enjoying a cup of coffee. They were 
spirited from town in automobiles, their hair was 
clipped, and they were then partially unclotiied, 
whipped with straps, parts of their body painted 
red, and were ordered from the county forever. 

Without entering into discussion, at this time, 
as to the real beginning of the unfortunate afiair 
or the fixing of blame on individuals, it should be 
noted that the daily press is protesting re- 
garding the methods pursued by residents of the 
district, and demand is made for certain facts. And 
in discussing ways—‘“sensible and foolish”—of 
dealing with so-called “agitators,” and the Vaca- 
ville case in particular, Chester H. Rowell writes 
in the “Chronicle”: 

“These men, whatever they had done, had at 
least the right to stay in jail and be punished for 
it by the law. The brunt of their offending, it 
seems, was disorderly agitation for higher wages 
for tree pruners. If this was a crime, the culprits 
were entitled to stay in jail for it. If it was nota 
crime, their right to stay in Vacaville did not 
depend on the permission of a self-appointed mob, 
even of ‘good citizens.’ The right of exile does 
not belong to a city; still less to those of its people 
whose devotion to ‘law and order’ takes the form 
of defying the law. It is poor Americanism to 
deny to even the most annoying agitators their 
common rights as Americans. The suppression of 
unpopular opinions by force is a bolshevik, not an 
American, principle. The very test of our loyalty 
to free speech is our willingness to have it exer- 
cised by those who use it to say what we do not 
want said. It is especially important to grant 
this right to those who, if they could, would deny 
it to us. The very way to play into their hands 
is to make true the things they say against us.” 

ee 
BORAH AND POWER 


Senator Borah was in session in Washington 
before election week had closed. As usual, Borah 
was surrounded by those who have more or less 
given Borah his place in the sun. And Borah 
was a power in the last Senate session because of 
two things—seniority and lack of party control. 
Seniority gave him his foreign relations commit- 
tee chairmanship. Lack of firm party control gave 
all protesting members unusual power. The same 
circumstances may prevail in the short session. 
But, after that, what of Borah? Borah demon- 
strated a weaker hold on his own state in tlie 
election this year than ever since he shouted his 
way into national politics-on the heels of the 
Coeur d’Alene trials. Certain newspaper men have 
liked Borah, or the copy he furnished them, it 
matters not which. That has helped put Borzh 
on a lot of front pages. Can they keep him there 
after the events of November 8? The chances 
seem to be that William E. Borah of Idaho has 
slipped down the ladder of power more rungs than 
can be recovered soon—lI. L. N. S. 
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Great Trusteeships 


Form Social Menace 


A recent article in the New York “Times,” 
based upon studies soon to be published in book 
form, gives some startling figures as to the extent 
to which the wealth of the United States is in the 
hands of trustees, says Elliott Harris, in an article 
in “Labor.” 

The value of property held and managed by 
trusteeships is put at nearly $110,000,000,000—prac- 
tically one-third of the national wealth, and a sum 
greater than the total wealth of any other nation. 

The wealth in the hands of trustees for philan- 
thropic purposes alone is estimated at $12,386,000,- 
000. This is several million dollars more than the 
power trust claims to have invested in the elec- 
trical industry which lights our cities, runs our 
street cars, turns an increasing proportion of our 
machinery, and spends part of its surplus in cor- 
rupting legislatures and hornswoggling Boy 
Scouts. 

Keeps Fortunes Intact 


Yet commercial trusteeships outpace those de- 
voted to philanthropy by more than eight dollars 
to one. Every deposit in a savings bank is a trust 
fund; so is every surplus dollar collected by an in- 
surance company. 

Unluckily, neither the “Times” article nor the 
book from which the facts were taken sheds much 
light on those trusteeships which are devoted to 
keeping big fortunes together and making them 
bigger. In many ways these would be the most 
interesting of all, and they form a social menace 
which is beginning to be appreciated. 

Half a century ago there was a popular saying 
that “it is only three generations from shirt sleeves 
to shirt sleeves.” One generation made money, 
was the theory, the second scattered it, and the 
third had to start at the bottom again. The proverb 
never was true—such names as Astor, Livingston, 
Morgan and Goelet prove that; but the trustee 
system robs the saying of even a semblance of 
fact. 

Fostering Financial Despotisms 


The Marshall Field fortune, for example, has 
been carried over to the third and fourth genera- 
tions, not merely without any loss in the period 
when there was no head to the family, but with 
a tremendous increase. The intervening heirs have 
had no chance to spend it. 

Remembering that wealth is power—and beyond 
a certain point is nothing else but power—these 
trusteeships give us a series of financial despotisms 
in the midst of our political democracy. 

But there is another side to this matter, and a 
very encouraging one. ( 

The experience of trusteeships proves that vast 
personal profits are not necessary to the handling 
of great enterprises. Probably no fortunes in the 
world are better managed than those of our uni- 
versities, religious bodies, hospitals and founda- 
tions. Yet none of the managers are getting fan- 
tastic profits; probably none of them is even get- 
ting a percentage. 

Points a Moral 

A few are working for sheer love of the task, 
and the rest are getting salaries which look like 
30 cents compared to the “bonus” that Eugene 
Grace drew from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

Even turning to commercial trusteeships, what 
personally conducted big business is better han- 
dled, from a strictly business point of view, than 
the Santa Fe railroad, the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, or the Standard Oil of 
New Jersey? All these are managed by hired ex- 
perts. 

The moral, of course, is that if universities, 
churches, hospitals, foundations, oil companies and 
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Farmer, Potatoes, Carpenter, Scrip, 
Exchange—and Everybody Happy! 


From Yellow Springs, Ohio, comes the follow- 
ing news story of an attempt to drive away the 
depression, in addition to furnishing a substitute 
for real money pending the final decision of 
European governments as to their willingness to 
repay the war loans: 

Scrip is in successful operation in this farming 
area and business is thriving on it. 

Dr. Irving Fisher of ‘Yale recently visited Yel- 
low Springs to study the system. He endorsed it. 

It works like this: A farmer possessing 100 
bushels of potatoes, but no cash, wants a carpenter 
to repair his barn. The carpenter, perhaps other- 
wise unemployed, is willing to take his pay in 
commodities, rather than cash, but doesn’t want 
exclusively potatoes. 


So the farmer sells his potatoes to the exchange, 
which pays him in scrip; the farmer then hires 
the carpenter, paying wages with this scrip, and 
the carpenter spends the scrip at the exchange, 
buying potatoes or other things he needs. If 
either the carpenter or the farmer has some scrip 
left over, he can keep it indefinitely and spend it 
any time he wants to. 


Theoretically, at least, this scrip or other like 
it might by common consent be used instead of 
money in all ordinary business dealings in this 
or a much larger territory. What the limit of 
practicability may be has not been determined. 


Scrip of the Yellow Springs Exchange is issued 
on parchment bond paper in denominations of 
10 cents, 25 cents, 50 cents, $1 and $5, and so 
popular has the store become it has had to enlarge 
its space twice within the last two months. It 
now has about $1000 worth of scrip in circulation 
and is doing about $1000 worth of business weekly. 
About one-third of this business is in regular cash. 


——_——_ &—____—_ 


TAXES AND YET MORE TAXES 


No wage earner can be indifferent to the mount- 
ing pile of taxes. This winter will undoubtedly 
witness a congressional battle to impose a sales 
tax. Already we have many sales taxes. We shall 
have more, without doubt. Philadelphia comes 
forward with a municipal income tax proposal, 
steeped in iniquity, backed by the Chamber of 
Commerce. The tax, as proposed, catches every 
worker for every last penny and provides for col- 
lection by deduction from wages at the source. 
But big business escapes. Unearned incomes 
escape. Every devilish device has been loaded 
into this proposal, all fairness forgotten. Is this 
to set a fashion in new ways of digging into the 
pockets of the masses? Manifestly the people 
have a fight on their hands the country over, to 
retain what little income they have. Government, 
it seems, will do everything except contract. It 
will not shrink to come within income. No, the 
office holders, the job holders and the sinecure 
holders must be fed, regardless of the population. 
So they think. But are they right about it? This 
may be the winter of the big tax revolt!—I. L. 
N.S. 

See 


QUACKS WE HAVE ALWAYS WITH US 


Incidentally, we greatly fear the elimination of 
the “lame-duck” session of Congress is not going 
to mean the end of quackery in Washington.— 
Nashville “Banner.” 


railroads can hire efficient experts, cities, states 
and the national government can do the same. 

Army engineers built and run the Panama 
Canal with marvelous efficiency and economy; 
and “Big Bill” Thompson ‘himself could not have 
made a worse .mess of the electrical business of 
the middle west than Insull did. 


WANTING IN LEADERSHIP 


Professor Ira B. Cross, widely known member 
of the State University of California faculty, in an 
address at Los Angeles last week stated that the 
return of prosperity involves fundamental ques- 
tions which cannot be solved without a revival of 
interest in the subject of economics by the country 
at large. There must be a strict examination of 
the worn-out concepts which are at present accep- 
ted as axiomatic. The concept of individualism 
must be abandoned in favor of an ideal of social 
responsibility and social service. 

“The World War,” said Professor Cross, “cre- 
ated strangely new conditions in business, politics, 
religion, social relations, and other fields. It is 
necessary that new points of view be adopted so as 
to enable the people to cope satisfactorily with the 
new environment. 

“We still think in terms of the small enterprise 
in business and on the farm; we stili believe that 
every man has a chance to own his own business 
and become his own employer. But mergers and 
combinations, the increased capital needed to en- 
gage in agriculture, and the growth in tenantry, 
are all rapidly making us a nation of employees. 
Agriculture has lost its position of dominance and 
has been replaced by manufacturing; the country 
has been replaced by the city. 

“Today we have ten millions out of work. Agri- 
culture and small industry gave us the philosophy 


_of ‘Rugged Individualism.’ But industry gives us 


ever recurring depressions, the last most serious 
of all. ‘Rugged Individualism’ offers no answer to 
this critical situation. 

“We have looked up to our industrial leaders as 
almost supermen, yet from none of them has comé 
any constructive suggestions as to how our col- 
lapsed economic structure may be rebuilt.” 

After directing attention to the fact that whereas 
the United States was formerly a debtor nation 
but had now become a creditor nation and with a 
tariff wall prohibiting importation of foreign 
goods, the speaker continued: 

“Never has the need been so great as now, and 
never has leadership been so lacking. Great crises 
in the past have produced great men. The present 
seems to be the exception, in politics as well as 
in industry. To whom may the people look for 
guidance? 

Is this lack of leadership a result of the failure 
of popular government to function properly be- 
cause so much power has been lodged in the hands 
of the people by the direct primary, the initiative, 
the referendum, and the recall of judges? The 
spark plugs of our political machinery appear to 
be missing quite consistently. 

“The World War set back for several decades 
the liberal progressive movement which had as its 
ideal the creation of a better life for the people of 
the country. Prosperity made us ‘soft,’ uninterested 
in the more serious aspects of life. We need a re- 
vival of interest in economic questions, a renewed 
and an awakened interest in politics, a reshaping 
of older ideals so as to make them harmonize 
with our life of today. We need a questioning of 
the present and its worn-out concepts. We must 
abandon the ideal of individualism and create an 
ideal of social responsibility, of social’ service, 
which conserves the right of free speech and en- 
courages toleration of the rights and ideas of 
others.” 


Eee 


The Oklahoma “Federationist” says that union 
labor’s friends were uniformly successful in that 
state in the recent election. The incumbent Senator 
had been endorsed by labor for re-election and 
won by 200,000. Three new Congressmen are 
friendly to labor, while the seven incumbents have 
good records on progressive legislation, and the 
“Federationist” says Oklahoma labor can feel that 
“the job was well done.” : 
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Repeal Resolution 
Defeated in House 


The resolution for repeal of the prohibition 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States went down to defeat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives last Monday by the narrow margin 
of six votes. The vote was 272 in favor and 144 
against the resolution, a two-thirds majority being 
required for adoption. 

Presented in a most spectacular manner, and 
under one of the few remaining parliamentary 
privileges yet remaining in the hands of the 
Speaker in contrast to the former autocratic power 


“wielded by that official, the effort attracted wide 


attention. Crowded galleries composed of men 
and women prominent in the political, diplomatic 
and social life of the capital witnessed the scenes 
and the voting, and for the first time Congres- 
sional proceedings were broadcast. 


Following very brief opening ceremony on the 
first day of the final session of the present Con- 
gress, Speaker Garner recognized the Democratic 
floor leader, Representative Rainey of Illinois, to 
move adoption of the resolution under a- special 
rule that permitted only forty minutes of Uebate, 
divided equally between the proponents and the 
opposition, and forbidding amendment of the 
measure in any manner. It was the first time in 
the history of the nation that a constitutional 
amendment before a legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment had been thus presented. Several at- 
tempts were made to extend the time of debate, 
but without avail, the majority declaring that all 
arguments on both sides of the question had been 
fully presented in the past. Opposing the reso- 
lution, Representative Huddleston of Alabama 
dramatically explained that if given a decent op- 
portunity he would support repeal. “But this is 
not a decent opportunity,” he said. “Mr. Speaker, 
we who are about to die salute you! Good Demo- 
crats who are devoted to the proprieties of parlia- 
mentary practice are being crucified and are being 
impaled here today upon this legislative atrocity. 
As for me I choose death.” 

Party Lines Broken in Vote 

It was the first test in Congress on flat repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment since it was voted 
into the Constitution in 1917, although a submis- 
sion proposal was defeated last spring by 227 
to 187. ; 

The vote disclosed 44 Democrats and 100 Re- 
publicans as being against the measure, while 168 
Democrats, 103 Republicans and one Farmer- 
Labor were in favor. Eighty-two of the 144 votes 
which defeated the resolution were cast by “lame 
duck” Congressmen, who were defeated in election 
or primaries, or retired. Only 11 of the lame 
duck drys were Democrats. Thus eS ee ee eee more 
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than one-half of the 160 members who: .will not 
hold office after March 4 were responsible pri- 
marily for the measure’s failure to gain the neces- 
sary two-thirds. Of the remaining 279 re-elected 
members 190, or 70 per cent, voted for the reso- 
lution. 


Following the vote Speaker Garner told inter- 
viewers that he would not grant a vote on any 
other resolution except the Democratic resolu- 
tion, which had just been defeated. He added, 
however, that the plan to pass a beer bill before 
Christmas would be carried out. The latter meas- 
ure only requires a majority vote. Committee 
hearings on a beer bill introduced by Representa- 
tive O’Connor of New York, and a bill to legalize 
wines, by Representative Lea of California, have 
begun. Hearings will also be had on the Collier 
bill, providing for 2.75 per cent alcohol beer by 
weight, and for “naturally fermented” wines, and 
also on the Glass bill, which is referred to as a 
move of “moderate repealists’ for early Senate 
action. 

Present Repeal Seems Uniikely 

Newspaper opinion, however, seems to be that 
any move for outright repeal in the present session 
of Congress, which ends March 4, is doomed to 
defeat, and that it will then remain for the incom- 
ing Democratic administration to carry out its 
platform pledges looking to that end. “In an ar- 
ticle by Paul Mallon, Scripps-Howard correspon- 
dent in Washington, referring to possible sales tax 
legislation at this session, it is stated: “The inside 
dope is they will let, it go until the special session 
and tie it up with beer in one bill to balance the 
budget.” 


In the Collier bill, above mentioned, the author 
stated that the proposed draft was tentative, and 
a basis for any modification legislation to be acted 
upon by the House at the present session. The bill 
would place a tax of $5 a barrel on beer, lager 
beer, ale, porter and similar fermented liquor. 
Wine would be taxed on a basis, of 20c per gallon. 
Manufacture of alcoholic beer would be restricted 
to brewers securing permits from the federal gov- 


ernment. No permits would be permitted in any’ 


state where the manufacture of alcoholic bever- 
ages was prohibited by local statutes. The pro- 
vision of the bill dealing with the manufacture and 
sale of light wines would leave the decision as to 
their intoxicating character entirely with the 
courts. 

Vote of California Delegation 


In the vote last Monday on the repeal resolu- 
tion, seven of California’s Representatives voted 
for the resolution, and four opposed it. The four 
voting “No” were Representatives Evans of Glen- 
dale, Swing of El Centro, Crail of Los Angeles 
and Free of San Jose. Representative Free an- 
nounced he favored repeal if certain guarantees 
were given states desiring to remain dry. Califor- 
nia Representatives favoring the repeal resolution 
were: Engelbright, Nevada City; Carter, Oakland; 
Kahn and Welch, San Francisco; Curry, Sacra- 
mento; Barbour, Fresno, and Lea, Santa Rosa. 


In the new Congress next year California’s dele- 
gation will be increased from eleven to twenty, 
and it is announced that fifteen are classed as 
wets and that three more are expected to be added 
to that number when a vote is taken. 
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Bay State Governor 
‘Would Enslave Labor 


Governor Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts has 
reiterated his proposal to suspend the state labor 
laws and bring working conditions down to the 
level of those in the south, where he admits there 
are no standards, says the Lawrence “Indepen- 
dent.” In other words, Governor Ely would have 
a moratorium declared on the Bay State labor 
laws so that women and children could go into 
the mills before sunrise and work throughout the 
day and all night—if the mill owners desired them 
to do that. 

To Coerce Southern Mills 

Angered. by accounts of the governor’s proposal 
to lift the state’s labor regulations appearing in 
the Boston newspapers, a delegation of Lawrence 
textile union members called on Joseph B. Ely at 
his State House office. The governor frankly told 
them that he would favor a moratorium on the Bay 
State labor laws “as a big club to force Southern 
mill owners to raise their standards.” 

The spokesman for the workers declared that 
the governor was trying to force the workers to 
return to the conditions of years ago when men, 
women and childrén entered the mills in the early 
morning and worked unceasingly throughout the 
day and often throughout the night for far less 
money than they are receiving now for eight 
hours’ work, but the governor refused to change 
his stand and reiterated his declaration that mills 
are leaving Massachusetts for the South, where 
there are no labor standards. He added that labor 
unions have made little progress in the South, and 
that working hours there are pretty much left to 
the discretion of the manufacturers. 

Down to Southern Level 

“The only way in which the Southern mill own- 
ers can be forced to raise their standards to those 
of Massachusetts,” he said, “is for Massachusetts 
to come down to their level and to compete with 
them.” 

“That is nonsense,” the labor spokesman an- 
swered. “The same men who own mills in the 
North own mills in the South. What competition 
can there be? And many of the mills owning mills 
both here and there have far more spindles in the 
South than in New England, so what effect be- 
yond helping the big mill men would a change in 
the labor laws of Massachusetts have?” 

The spokesman went on to declare that the gov- 
erner should know what conditions used to be in 
Massachusetts, when women worked until they fell 
in faints at their looms, where doctors had to be 
called to amputate children’s fingers caught in 
wheels, where men from one season to another 
never saw the sunlight except through the dust- 
stained windows of factories. 

A woman who accompanied the delegation ad- 
dressed the governor, saying: “You want us to 
lower our standards of living by taking a reduction 
in pay and working longer hours. Have you no 
respect for the victories of labor?” 

“You might suffer temporarily, but in the end 
you would be better off,” the governor answered. 

“T don’t see how any woman or child would be 
better off working twelve hours a day for the same 
starvation wages they now get for eight hours,” 
the woman answered. She added that it was an 
outrage when the governor of the most humani- 
tarian commonwealth in the Union should suggest 
such barbarism. 

The workers finally told the governor that they 
intended to contest his statement, and he added: 
“That’s all right. You would probably contest it 
anyway.” With that he went into his private office, 
leaving the workers to wonder whether the sacred 
labor laws their fathers and mothers gave the best 
part of their lives to establish would be torn down 
by a state that has been always a friend to labor. 
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Pioneer Paper Tells 
Of Labor Union Work 


Bringing to noticé a phase of the militant strug- 
gle of organized labor in San Francisco, there 
recently came to light a copy of the “Pacific Coast 
Boycotter,” Volume 1, Number 2, issued March 20, 
1886. It had been preserved through the years and 
was found in the papers of the late Frank J. Bon- 
nington, prominent member of the Typographical 
Union and once secretary of the California State 
Federation of Labor. 


The publication was issued, under joint auspices 
of the printers’ and the cigarmakers’ organizations, 
with J. R. Winders, J. W. Butler and A. D. David- 
sol representing the former and A. Madera, H. 
Gudstadt and M. L. Gable the latter. Of the pre- 
ceding issue of the paper it was stated 40,000 
copies had been” printed, and after forming a 
parade at the publication office on Sacramento 
street and marching to Kearny and Market the 
volunteer members from the unions’ ranks had 
scattered south of Market and east of Ninth streets 
to distribute the paper bearing their message. 


Originate the Union Label 


Both unions were engaged in a struggle at the 
time, and it appears to have been about the begin- 
ning of the determined and organized fight of the 
cigarmakers against Chinese labor in this city, 
although an item states that the Cigarmakers’ 
Union had been organized in San Francisco the 
year previous. There were said to be 7000 Chinese 
cigarmakers here, whose total wages were only 
$50,000 weekly, and that the Chinese products 
were even being shipped to the Eastern states. It 
was claimed that 5000 white workmen at the same 
trade would have earned $60,000. The blue label 
of the local cigarmakers—“the first union label”— 
had already been in use for some time, but was 
now about to be supplanted by the label of the 
international union, A facsimile of the latter was 
printed in the paper, bearing the name of A. Stras- 
ser as president, and stating that the cigars in the 
box on which it appeared were made by a first- 
class workman and that the union opposed “rat- 
shop, ‘cooly,’ prison or filthy tenement-house 
workmanship.” 

The Cigarmakers’ International Union had just 
advanced $7000 toward aiding the cause in San 
Francisco and had sent 200 men from the East to 
man shops as they became unionized, who were 
augmented five weeks later by 100 new arrivals. 
This number had displaced 800 Chinese cigarmak- 
ers. A militant campaign was promised hence- 
forward, and it is not doubted that in later years 
the international union had reason to be proud 
of this then young recruit to its ranks and its gal- 
lant stand in the Far West. 

There are other interesting items in the “Boy- 
coiter” relating to early activities of local unions, 
and giving resolutions which had been adopted— 
the International Workmen’s Association, of 
which Sigismund Danielwicz was division secre- 
tary; Iron Molders, meeting in Huddy’s Hall; 
Bookbinders’ Protective and Beneficial Associa- 
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tion, Jacob Gossman, president, and Henry Mar- 
den, secretary; Musicians’ Mutual Protective 
Union; the Socialistic Labor party, and Knights 
of Labor branches in both San Francisco and 
Oakland, Eugene Whitlock being secretary and 
H. Hougman master workman of the latter branch. 
Printing Pressmen Organize 

The Pressmen had called a meeting for organi- 
zation purposes and 65 had signed the roll to 
affiliate with the union, then a part of the Typo- 
graphical Union. John McMahon, William Hash- 
man, John A. Gaffigan and F. J. Pennington were 
named as officers. 


The Shoemakers had organized three months 
previously with 30 members, that had now grown 
to 500, had displaced Chinese in six factories in the 
meantime, and were using a union stamp on their 
product. 


Officers of the Typographical Union were P. H. 
Desmond, Charles Mansfield, S. T. Sawyer, J. P. 
Olwell, W. A. Bushnell, A. L. Fortson and E. R. 
Bushnell. Twenty-six papers had been “boycotted 
into the folds of the union” throughout the coun- 
try, and the Cincinnati “Star” had been sold at 
sheriff's sale one day and started up again the next 
as a union paper. 

The San Francisco Council of Federated Trades 
met (in executive session) at I. W. A. hall, 112 
McAllister street. 

The Federation cf Trades Unions of the United 
States and Canada, and the executive board of 
the General Assembly of the Knights of Labor 
had given indorsement to the blue label of the 
Cigarmakers. 


GENERAL NEWS NOTES 


A Seattle manufacturing firm which carries the 
garment workers’ union label on all its products 
has been awarded the contract from a recently 
opened chain store in that city for smocks and 
aprons. The store is being complimented on its 
selection of the union concern to supply merchan- 
dise in that line. 

New names, in addition to those heretofore 
mentioned, suggested as possibilities for Secretary 
of Labor in the Roosevelt cabinet include Edw> 
Keating, editor of “Labor,” and John P. White, 
former president of the United Mine Workers, 
who has been indorsed by the Des Moines central 
labor body. 

The San Francisco County Weliare Department 
has made a statistical study of 920 of its aged ben- 
eficiaries under the California pension law and it is 
stated that, contrary to popular belief, the Ameri- 
can-born total is 63.26 per cent thereof and that 
28.9 per cent are second-generation Americans. 
There are 12,062 aged men and women on the roll 


in the state, and the average allowance granted is 
$22.42, 


Automobile Association Directs 
Attention to Pedestrian’s Rights 

The California State Automobile Association is 
assisting the California Committee on Public 
Safety in a campaign during December devoted to 
impressing drivers with the necessity for respect- 
ing the rights of persons on foot. 

It is pointed out that the right of drivers of au- 
tomobiles to use the public highways is not supe- 
rior to that of the pedestrian, and in the exercise 
of this common right all persons must exercise 
constant care and caution. 

This general view of the law was expressed in 
a State Supreme Court decision some years ago 
before any state law had been enacted specifically 
defining rights as between motorists and pedes- 
trians. However, amendments at the last session 
of the Legislature contain specific rules giving the 
pedestrian right of way over the motorist under 
certain conditions, it is pointed out by the asso- 
ciation’s legal department. 

While both the motorist and pedestrian must 
exercise their own portion of care to avoid injury, 
the decision in question went so far as to say 
that the motorist must anticipate the chance of 
meeting a pedestrian at any point on the street 
and that he must, in order to avoid the charge of 
negligence, keep a proper lookout and keep his 
machine under constant control. The mere sound- 
ing of the horn was held not to be sufficient and 
it was also held that, if the motorist must bring 
his car to a stop to avoid injuring a pedestrian, 
the law compels him to do so. 

Amendments to the vehicle act give the pedes- 
trian right of way in any marked crosswalk or 
any unmarked crosswalk at the end of a block. 
While motorists have the right of way over pedes- 
trians crossing at other points, the law neverthe- 
less does not relieve them from the necessity for 


using care to avoid injuring pedestrians. 
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FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 
High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices—You Will Be Surprised! 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


2140 FOLSOM STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


Following are the San Francisco results of the 
I. T. U. referendum held last Wednesday: 


Proposition— For Against 
No. 1—Assessment ............... 539 309 
No. 2—Pension law............... 460 362 
No. 3—Five-day week............. 694° 122 
No. 4—Convention date........... 643 107 
No. 5—Allied crafts..............- 548 158 
No. 6—Right of appeal............ 615 120 


Following are reported early figures received 
from various other cities on the five-day week 
proposition: 

For Against 


Oakland cco esa ae eioten 173 66 
DGIOI <a. os. cesta os ee Orne 387 244 
PAttSDULE <5. c55.00,cceeee a ees ee 315 169 
N. Y. “Daily News” chapel........ 261 34 
Chicago “Tribune” chapel......... 140 160 
BiHialo® co weaaeereore (majority) 117 

Grant L. (“Cupid”) Munson, deputy city and 


county clerk, in charge of the marriage license 
bureau, and member of the Typographical Union 
of many years’ standing, has been ill from influ- 
enza at his home this week. It was the first time 
in twenty-seven years, vacations excepted, that he 
had been compelled to call upon an assistant to 
open his office when “Time” was called at the 
city hall. 

Charles A. Derry, editor of the Labor Clarion, 
after undergoing treatment in a hospital for four 
days has been recuperating at his home this wee’ 
and will return to his duties for the next issue of 
the Labor Clarion. 

Printing trades representatives at the recent 
A. F. of L. Convention made the announcement 
that the Methodist Book Concern, one of the 
largest religious publishing houses in the world, 
with plants in Cincinnati, New York and Chicago, 
will become unionized in all departments on Janu- 
ary 1. Some 350 jobs will be brought under union 
wages and working conditions. Under the agree- 
ment the composing room, press room, bindery 
and art department of the Cincinnati plant will be 
unionized, bringing 200 men within the fold of 
unionism. The Chicago plant, employing 50 men, 
will be simliarly unionized. In New York, where 
the composing and press rooms have been oper- 
ated under union conditions, the bindery and elec- 
trotype departments will have similar advantages, 
so that all departments of this great house will be 
fully organized. It had been known for some time 
that in the recent past efforts were being made to 
attain this end and the final result is a source of 
deep congratulation to all concerned in bringing 
to a close the unhappy relations that had existed 
since 1905 between the union printing trades and 
the great church organization in the cities affected. 

The Casper (Wyo.) “Times,” issue of Tuesday, 
November 29, carried announcement of the dis- 
posal of the C. W. Barton interests in the paper 
and plant to a group of Casper men, and of its 
immediate resumption of the use of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council label, signifying that it 
would employ only union men in all departments. 

The arbitrator, John T. Saulter of Indianapolis, 
in the newspaper scale controversy in New York 
City handed down his decision last Thursday and 
awarded a 10 per cent reduction to the publishers 
of the big dailies, who had asked for a 20 per cent 
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cut, togéther with a half-hour optional increase in 
the daily working time without penalty. The new 
scale provides for $58.50 for a six day week on the 
day shift, $61.50-on the night shift and. $64.50 on 
the third shift. The arbitrator declined to pass on 
the five-day week subject, stating the stipulation 
in the proceedings relative thereto was “ambigu- 
ous” and that the two parties should work out an 
agreement on that point. A change in the spread 
of working hours was also granted by the arbi- 
trator in favor of the publishers. The union’s rep- 
resentatives on the board refused to sign the award, 
which will be in effect for one year. 


Sympathies are extended to Eddie Porter of the 
“News” chapel in the death of his aunt, Mrs. 
Ollie Kieb, who had been ill for more than a year. 
Mrs. Kieb was a native of Pennsylvania and was 
72 years of age. Funeral services were held last 
Wednesday. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of San Mateo Typo- 
graphical Union are extending a cordial invitation 
to the wives, mothers, daughters and sweethearts 
of union printers to join their organization, which 
now numbers thirty-six.. The invitation is not only 
to those who are residents in San Mateo county, 
but contemplates that San Francisco residents 
may be willing to join in the work, there being 
no branch of the auxiliary in this city. The or- 
ganization meets on the first Tuesday night of 
each month. At present the sessions are held in 
the homes of various members, but it is expected 
that by the first of the new year arrangements 
will have been completed for the use of a per- 
manent centrally located meeting place. Those 
interested, and who may not be in position at 


. present to attend a meeting of the auxiliary, may 


secure full information and a cordial welcome from 
Mrs. Charles Grassie, 398 Vista Grand Avenue, 
Daly City, phone Delaware 5763. The monthly 
business meeting is followed by a social gathering 
of the members. 

A practical means of aiding the unemployed 
situation in union ranks: See that you patronize 
those restaurants employing members of the 
culinary crafts, and which have the union label 
on their menu cards. Note carefully the res- 
taurants whose names appear on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List” of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, printed weekly in the Labor Clarion. 

Announcement is made of the sale of the “State 
Journal” of Pocatello, Idaho, to the “Tribune.” 
Both papers will be published from the plant of 
the latter, the “Tribune” evening and Sunday, and 
the “Journal” mornings except Sunday. 

Recently David Foulkes of Portland was hon- 
ored in a ceremony in the composing room of the 
“Oregonian” at which he was presented with a 
gold watch. Mr. Foulkes has been in the employ 
of that newspaper for forty-five years and for 
many years was mechanical superintendent. 

Fremont Older, editor of the San Francisco “Call- 
Bulletin,” was in New York City recently, where 
he delivered an address before the American Civic 
Liberties Union on the Mooney case. Mr. Older 
is a vice-president of the organization. During 
his stay in the metropolis he gave an interview to 
“Editor & Publisher” in which was told his news- 
paper experience in the famous graft trials in San 
Francisco over twenty years ago. Summing up 
that experience and the wide opportunities he has 
had for observation of the newspaper field and 
the public, throughout his 75 years, he said that 
his career had taught him that unadorned facts, 
in exposure of malfeasance, motivates the public 
to action where a sledge-hammer editorial crusade 
diverts attention from the specific piece of skull- 


duggery the paper wishes to obliterate. ‘People 
write their own editorials,” he said. “Feed them 


the facts. It is surprising how well they will 


assimilate facts, and act on them. If I were doing 
that San Francisco expose and prosecution over 
again, I would never have fought so hard to put 
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people in jail. Instead, I would have collecteq my 
facts, and when there was enough evidence | 
would have had the criminals make a clean breast 
of it, and then published it.” 


“Call-Bulletins’—By “Hoot” 

A member of the chapel is boasting that he had 
a double portion of turkey Thanksgiving Day. Iy 
his hurry to get to the office he grabbed a trolley, 
The motorman evidently also was in a hurry, and 
put ’er in high. A garbage wagon got to the 
crossing at the same time as the car and when 
the muss was all cleared up our fellow worker 
dug the remains of several turkeys out of his lap, 
However, that didn’t stop him from enjoying the 
second helping later in the day. 


One of the gang is boasting that he went to the 
dogs (races) the other day and took eleven more 
in with him on his pass. Boy, page Harry Lauder, 

After cooking up a hot thing in one of the races, 
some friends of ours got an office boy to take the 
bets to the track. The horse won and our friends 
were counting up their winnings when the office 
boy came wandering in and informed them he did 
not get to the track in time. Curtains. 

It is all right to make fun of the Scotch, but 
there is no need to rub it in as one of the Class 
Ad girls did the other day. She had a death notice 
over the telephone, and it appeared that the de- 
ceased had been a member of the “Clam” Fraser, 

E. M. Stone, of the night side, has a “tf” slip 
on the board while he fights it out with Old Man 
Flu. 

If the idea of one of the boys was put in effect, 
operators would have to invest in several suits 
of clothes. He suggests that they dress according 
to the news they set. Plus fours for sports, stripes 
for crime news, robes for church news, and tux- 
edos for society gossip. 

Charley Sarcander is going to stick to lino- 
typing after this and call in carpenters to do the 
building. Charley undertook ‘to build a chicken 
coop or dog house or something. In some way 
he built the ladder he was using in with the other 
lumber and had to take the whole dern thing 
apart’in order to get the ladder out. After the 
better half got through razzing him, Charley says 
he decided to make it into a dog house. 

Now it is a drive to gather cellophane, one of 
the boys starting the fad last week. 

One good result of the recent election will be 
that the ton or so of literature can be removed 
from the bulletin board. However, it made more 
work for the job men, so that helps some. 

i 


Cleveland has undertaken a complete census of 
its real estate and buildings. The returns will show 
the number of homes and of rooms, the number 
and size of apartments and stores and the condi- 
tion of each. It may open a great field for remodel- 
ing and repair work. 


PHIL BENEDETTI 
The Florist 


2980 16th Street, Below Mission 
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San Francisco 


JACQUARD DAVENPORT BED 
$77.50 
A Remarkably Well-Built Bed 


for the small bungalow, flat or apart- 
ment. The quality of Jacquard and the 
construction is guaranteed the best 


money can buy for a moderate price. 


Eastern Outfitting Company 


1017 MARKET STREET, NEAR 6TH ST. 
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MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C.SMITH 


Obviously, Mailer locals can function, without 
an M. T. D. U., on the same basis as printer 
locals of the I. T. U. 


In December, 1927, six years ago, Boston Mail- 
ers’ Union was suspended from the M. T. D. U. 
for refusing to continue paying per capita to that 
organization. For same reasons, four years and 
eleven months ago, Chicago Mailers’ Union was 
suspended from the M. T. D. U. In February, 
1933, it will be five years since San Francisco 
Mailers’ Union seceded from the M. T. D. U., 
the principle reason being failure of the secretary- 
treasurer to conform to the law which mandated 
that official to publish monthly a financial state- 
ment in the “Journal,” and which he had failed to 
comply with for almost three years. And to this 
day no explanations have been made or reasons 
given by M. T. D. U. officers for failure of the 
secretary-treasurer to comply with the law at that 
time. It was during that time, or from May, 1926, 
until May, 1929, that members were paying an 
assessment of $1 per month per member, in addi- 
tion to per capita of 25 cents, toward the creation 
of the celebrated $100,000 defense fund, and of 
whose expenditure no true or itemized accounting 
has ever been published in the “Journal,” as re- 
quired by law. Nothing remains of that $100,000 
defense fund. Whether the members of the M. T. 
D. U. would again vote in favor of the creation of 
another defense fund of a greater or less amount 
is problematical. But then one can not tell just 
what might happen after prosperity “turns the 
corner”; members of M. T. D. U. locals seem 
content to pay per capita into the M. T. D. U. 


In February, 1933, it will be three years since 
Milwaukee Mailers’ Union seceded from the M. T. 
D, U. Alleging the M. T. D. U. officers governed 
in a czar-like manner, that local issued a proc- 
lamation inviting all locals to secede from the 
M. T. D. U. It was not long after Chicago Mail- 
ers’ Union was suspended from the M. T. D. U. 
that Washington, D. C., Mailers’ Union did not 
consider it worth while to continue payment of 
further per capita to the M. T. D. U., and the 
M. T. D. U. officers never suspended that local 
for its failure to do so. It should therefore be 
asked by any unprejudiced mailer member of the 
I. T. U. that, as the members of the five so-called 
“outlaw” locals enjoy equal privileges and bene- 
fits as do printer members of the I. T. U., and as 
the M. T. D. U. gives no benefits to the working 
mailers, why pay per capita into an M. T. D. U.? 


ee Se 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES ON DISPLAY 


The Home Appliance Exposition, sponsored by 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, will throw 
open its doors at the Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, on December 13 and will continue to and 
including December 16. Household appliances 
using gas and electricity, over a wide range of 
articles, are to be shown during the day and eve- 
ning of the dates mentioned, and admission will 
be free. 
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UNION FLORIST 
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PREDICT DEFEAT FOR JUDGES 

A writer on the staff of “Labor,” Washington, 
D. C., predicts that the present session of: the 
United States Senate will refuse “promotion” to 
Judge Wilkerson, notorious injunction judge, and 
that it will also turn thumbs down on Judge Mac- 
intosh, another reactionary opposed by union 
labor.. : ; . 


In a changing civilization we have come to real- 
ize that continuous education is imperative if we 
are to keep from becoming wneducated.—Spencer 
Miller, Jr. 


HE 


HERE is no doubt about 

it—no man likes the 
chore of fuel carrying, fire 
building and waste disposal 
that hand-fired heating 
equipment demands. It is an 
especially disagreeable task 
when a dead fire demands 
attention after one has had 
a hard day’s work in office, 
shop, or field. 

Get rid of fire stoking and 
stove cleaning. Heat your 
home the clean, convenient, 
modern way, with Control- 
led Gas heat that gives to 
every room even “Comfort 
Zone” warmth at a finger’s 
touch of electric button, key, 
or automatic thermostat. 

The difficult heating sea- 
son is with us now, months 
of “Cold Peak” weather. 
Perhaps last winter you fired 


“WARNING TO CAPITALISM ~ 


Lady Astor, American-born member of the Brit: 
ish Parliament, now visiting in this country, stated 
in Boston that “capitalism must not threaten the 
health and well-being .of the workers by taking 
advantage of the current depression to inaugurate 
programs which mean only industrial slavery,” 
and that “further reduction in pay and increase 
of hours of employment may bring about a revolt 


_ that would be tremendous in its effect.” 
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Always demand the union label. 


up your present heating plant to the limit, but still the house was cold. 
Change now to gas heating equipment and presto! an abundance of heat 
is yours to command. Economical, clean heat flowing into every room of 


your house without worry or work. 


Won't you investigate the type of gas heating equipment your home 
needs? Ask a representative of this company or consult your local gas 
heating dealer, and have them give you an estimate for gas heating 
equipment in your home. Only a small cash deposit is necessary while 
the balance may be spread over a long period of time. 


TNatiral Gas. will maintain this Comfort Zone: 


CONTROLLED HEAT 
With gas fuel you can 
have maximum heat in- 
stantly available and keep 
it regulated to any tem- 
perature desired. Con- 
trolled heat from gasheat- 
ing equipment is possible | 69 
by merely turning a valve 
or handle, by pressing a 
button to get high, low or 
medium heat, orby setting 
an electric thermostat to 
automatically maintain 
any desired temperature. 
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HEAT WITHOUT CONTROL 
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SEE YOUR DEALER OR THE 


P.G-E- 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Owned + Operated > Managed by Californians 


220-1232 


S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of December 2, 1932 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Vice- 
President Dixon. 

Roll Call of Officers—President Haggerty ex- 
cused. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. From the family of Brother 
Keough, international president of Molders’ Inter- 
national Union, thanking Council for its kind ex- 
pressions of sympathy in their late bereavement. 
From the Northern California Baseball Managers’ 
Association, thanking Council and delegates for 
their support in putting over the big benefit for 
injured players. From the Trade Union Promo- 
tional League, requesting all trade unionists when 
purchasing garments to see that the union label is 
on them, and when, buying hats or having clothing 
made to demand the union label, card and button. 

Referred to Secretary—From the Tunnel Work- 
ers’ Union, requesting the assistance of the Coun- 
cil relative to the reinstating of some of their 
members on the Hetch Hetchy job. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Requesting 
all trade unionists to demand the union label, card 
and button when making purchases for the holi- 
days. Culinary Workers—Chatterton Restaurant, 
Eleventh and Market streets, is now unfair. Foster 
Lunches and White Taverns are unfair; look for 
house card when patronizing restaurants. Cracker 
Bakers—Requested delegates to demand local made 
products when buying crackers and cookies. Gar- 
ment Workers—Reported the closing of Neu- 
stadter’s factory and requested a demand for their 
union label when purchasing garments. Retail 
Drivers—Goldberg-Bowen store is unfair to their 
organization. Tailors—Requested that when you 
are doing your Christmas shopping to see that the 
union label is on your clothing purchases, espe- 
cially when you are having them made. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Law and Legislative Committee—The Law and 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 

Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 

Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 

and sympathizers are requested to cut this 

out and post it. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. 

Bella Roma Cigar Co. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 

Foster's Lunches. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

“Grizzly Bear,” organ of N. S. G. W. 

Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 

Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 

Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 

Market Street R. R. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 

Morrison's Cafe, 165 O'Farrell. 

Purity Chain Stores. 

. R. S. Neon Corporation, Ltd., 306 Seventh. 
San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 
Tait's, 24 Ellis. 

The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823. Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Secre- . 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Legislative Committee of the Labor Council will 
hold a series of meetings, commencing next 
Wednesday evening, December 7, 1932, at 8 o’clock 
in the office of the Labor Council, for the purpose 
of considering proposals for legislation to be intro- 
duced at the coming session of the California Leg- 
islature. All delegates and unions affiliated with 
the Labor Council are invited and requested to 
present to the committee all plans and suggestions 
that they deem of general benefit to their particu- 
lar trades and vocations, as well as to the wage 
earners at large, and the committee will endeavor 
to draft bills covering such proposed legislation, 
which, if approved by the Labor Council, will be 
submitted to the Council’s legislative agent for in- 
troduction in the Senate and Assembly of the Leg- 
islature, and pressed by him for passage during 
the coming session. First meeting will be held 
Wednesday evening, December 7, 1932, Room 205, 
San Francisco Labor Temple. 

Brother Kerchen of Workers’ Educational Bu- 
reau addressed the Council on the reports of Spen- 
cer Miller which were presented to the A. F. of L. 
convention. He also gave a resume of a report on 
technocracy, compiled by a number of eminent 
technical engineers and economic professors, un- 
der the auspices of Columbia University of New 
York, which contains much valuable and startling 
information as, to the development of automatic 
machinery displacing skilled and unskilled labor. 
His description of the subject was received with 
great interest and gave occasion for an animated 
and interesting discussion in regard to present- 
day conditions and tendencies. Delegates Daniel 
C. Murphy, Paul Scharrenberg, Emil G. Buehrer, 
and John A. O’Connell expressed interesting views 
and opinions in that regard, supplementing from 
new angles some of the main points dealt with in 
above reports. 

Brother Cullen from Hollywood, representing 
the Scenic Artists, was given the floor, and ad- 
dressed the delegates on the organization and 
present extent of those he represented, stating that 
so far New York, Illinois and California are the 
states organized for the benefit of his membership. 

Receipts, $391.60. Expenses, $229.82. 

Council adjourned at 9:40 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted, 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S.—Members of affiliated unions are urged to 
demand the union label, card and button when 
making purchases. Also to patronize the Municipal 
Railway whenever possible. J. O'C. 

—— oe _—__ 

The Western Pacific Railroad has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an exten- 
sion of time, to January, 1934, in which to begin 
construction of its proposed line which would 
start from Niles, cross the bay on the Dumbarton 
bridge and run northward to San Francisco. 

pS a ee 

Loadings of revenue freight for the week ending 
November 19 showed a gain over those of the pre- 
ceding week, which is said to be directly contrary 
to the seasonal tendency. 

eee Ne es 

T. B. Riley, an active member of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, was recently 
elected a member of the public utilities commission 
of Calgary. 

Le 
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BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL PROTEST 


At last week’s meeting of the Building Trades 
Council of San Francisco considerable discussion 
was indulged in regarding the impression spreaq 
abroad concerning the wage scales adopted by the 
so-called Impartial Wage Board and it was agreed 
the general public should be informed of the true 
state of affairs regarding wage scales in San Fran- 
cisco. It was on motion ordered that measures be 
taken to have the public informed that the Council 
and its affiliated local unions do not recognize the 
right of the Industrial Association of San Francisco 
nor the Wage Board convoked by that body to set 
the wage scales for the members of the Council; 
that the Council is willing and ready at any time 
to confer with employers for the purpose of agree- 
ing on wage scales and working conditions, and it 
denies the right of the Industrial Association or 
similar institutions not employing its members to 
set the wage scales or fix working conditons. 

Business’ Agent James Rickets reported that 
President MacDonald and representatives from 
various unions, at a conference in Sacramento, had 
presented documentary evidence as to the prevail- 
ing wage in the Bay district, following which pre- 


. sentation a satisfactory wage scale had been ar- 


ranged for the San Francisco-Oakland bridge, de- 
spite opposition of various anti-labor interests. 
ae 

DOAK URGES IMMIGRATION LIMIT 

In reviewing his department’s activities in the 
past fiscal year Secretary of Labor Doak states 
that only 35,576 immigrants were admitted, the 
smallest number in more than 100 years, and 
that 32,838 either had been deported, sent out of 
the country at their own request or allowed to 
leave to avoid deportation. 


“Mature consideration of our conditions leads 
me to believe,” he said, “that the country will not 
likely again be in condition to absorb successfully 
a similarly vast number of aliens as were allowed 
until a few years ago.” 


See Ee es 


Over protests of residents of the affected area. 
the San Francisco public utilities commission have 
again announced that the Municipal Railway's 
ocean beach bus line from Balboa street to Fleish- 
hacker Pool will be discontinued, effective next 
Monday. 


Lachman Bros." 


GIVE TIME ON FURNITURE 


IORUILOINGS 36¢L00RS 


One of America’s Largest Home Furnishers 


Christmas Gifts 


We have prepared hosts of offerings more 
attractive than even before in variety to 
please the most perplexed shopper. Here are 
pha ie the home, for friends and for the 
amily. Buy now. We'll hold selections for 
Christmas delivery. 


LIBERAL THRIFT TERMS 
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W. D. Fennimore “ALR. Fennimore 


Reasonable 
.—— — Eyes Tested 


ge = Satisfaction 
FA FRO Cone 
2508 MISSION STREET 
181 POST STREET... SAN FRANCISCO 
2106 Shattuck Avenue 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupens 


Friday; December. 9, 1932. 


Litigation Is‘ Threatened Over 
Extension of Municipal Railway 
At ‘its meeting last Monday night the Public 
Utilities Commission approved plans for extension 
of the San Francisco Municipal Railway from 
Chestnut and Scott streets to Divisadero and Jef- 
ferson streets, which extension, as heretofore an- 
nounced, would cost approximately $75,000, the 
amount to be contributed from the unemployment 
relief fund provided by city officials and employees, 
who thus hoped to obtain immediate and practical 
results from their fund. 


Newspaper reports now state that following the 
action of the commission on Monday night an- 
nouncement was made by Milton Marks, attorney 
for Divisadero street protesting taxpayers, that the 
courts would be called upon to test the commis- 
sion’s right to authorize. extensions at a time 
when, evidently according to the protestants’ claim, 
the Municipal Railway is operating at a loss. Dis- 
appointment will be felt in labor circles should 
delay result in beginning this contemplated exten- 
sion owing to court action, since it had been con- 
fidently looked forward to as an early plan toward 
unemployment. relief. Eo gee 
" It is also announced that the Municipal Railway 
has abandoned service on the “A” line, following: 
the animated discussion thereon at several recent 
meetings of residents affected by proposed changes. 
The usual number of “A” cars, it is stated, will 
continue to operate on Market and Geary streets, 
supplementing “B” line service to the outer Cali- 
fornia street district. 

———— ea 

Always ask for the union label. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meets Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 
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Cal J. Doggett to Be Foreman of «© 

__ Pressroom in State Printing Office 
“Calhoun J. Doggett of Los Angeles has. been 
appointed by State Printer Harry J. Hammond to 


foremanship of the pressroom of the State Print- 
ing Office at Sacramento. 


- The new executive has had a long and varied ex- 
perience in the trade, is well known in San Fran- 
cisco and throughout the state, and his many 
friends will join in extending their congratulations, 
and likewise to the State Printer on his selection of 
a capable craftsman and active trade unionist. 

“Cal,” as he is more familiarly known, served his 
apprenticeship in the local Crocker company plant 
when James Gilmartin was superintendent, and 
graduated as the youngest journeyman pressman 
in San Francisco. He later went to the state 
printing plant for several years, gaining much ex- 
perience in the work on the. school textbooks, this 
being the largest plant on the coast doing that 
class of work to any extent. He was next 
employed, under William McKannay and Ed. 
Altvater, in the Independent Pressroom in San 
Francisco, resigning to serve four years as foreman 
in the James H. Barry plant. 

For over twenty years Doggett has been active 
in the union labor movement in San Francisco, 
Sacramento and Los Angeles. He is a past presi- 
dent of San Francisco Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
and for the past five years has been the represen- 
tative of his international union on the Pacific 
Coast, also serving as president of the Los Ange- 
les union, 

On assuming his new position he will succeed 
Dan D. Sullivan, who after spending more than 
forty years in the big state plant will retire under 
the employees’ pension act. The two have been 
close friends for many years. Sullivan also has a 
wide acquaintance throughout California, and a 
fellow employee has stated “there will never be 
another to supplant him in the affections of his 
co-workers,” 


days, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


Machinists No. 
Temple, 


Lithographers No. 17—Meets 2nd and 4th Thurs- 


68—Meet Wednesdays, 


MAINTAINS \ PRESENT SCALE .. + 
Writing in a current journal, Charles Hardy, 
secretary of the San’ Francisco Building Service 
Employees’ Union, acknowledges the valued as- 
sistance of Secretary John: O’Connell of the Labor 
Council in the recent negotiation of the union’s 


~wage scale, and the maintenance of its stand 


against the so-called “contract system.” 

On a request for a reduction of 15 per cent from 
its daily ‘wage of $6 the union called a special 
meeting and, with a 100 per cent attendance, de- 
clined to accept any reduction. As Secretary 
Hardy says, “we all got together and worked on 
it,” with the usual result under like circumstances 
that the present wage rate will be maintained. 


THE CORRECT 
NEW STYLES 


W.L DOUGLAS 
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UNION | FOR MEN | union 
STORE | NOW IN STOCK| SHOES 


R. A. French 


2623 MISSION STREET, at 22nd 


Directory of Unions Affiliated With San Francisco Labor Council 


Cracker Bakers No. 125—Meets 3rd Monday, La- 
bor Temple. 


Cracker Packers’ Auxillary—Meets lst and 3rd 
Tuesdays, ‘Labor Temple. 


Retall Delivery Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th- 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Sailors Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 59 
Clay. 


Labor 


Asphalt Workers—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meets Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meets Wednesdays, 8 
p. m., 108 Valencia. 

Auto Painters No. 1073—200 Guerrero. 


Baggage Messengers—Meets 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robt. Berry, 1059 56th St.. Oakland. 


Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 


Bill Posters No. 44—Meets 4th Monday, Shakes- 
Deare Hall, 15th and Mission. 


Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meets ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Bollermakers Ne. 6—Meets 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. a 

Bookbinders—Ofice, Room 804, 693 Mission. Meets 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meets 3rd Tuesdays, 
Temple. 

Brewery Drivers—Meets 3rd Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meets 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple, 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 377— 
200 Guerrero. 

Butchers Ne. 115—Meets Wednesdays at Labor 
Temple. 

Butehers Ne. 508—Mike Guerra, 1479 Shafter ave. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meets Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Cometery Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cigarmakers—Meots 1st and 3rd Thursdays. 143 
4lbion. \ po ; 

Chauffeurs—Meets 2nd and 4th Thursdays at 112 
Valencia. P re 
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Labor 


Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers Neo. 17960—Oftice, 


710 Grant Building. 
Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Building. 
Capmakers Ne. 9—D. Feldman, 725 Grove, San 
Franctaci oP : 


Cooke Ne. 44—Meets Ist Thursday, 2:30 p. m.; 
3rd reday eat 8:30'p. m., 1164 Market. 

Coopers’ No. 65—Meets 2nd and - 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. : 


Dredgemen 45-C—268 Market. 

Elevator Constructors No.’ 8—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Fridays, 200 Guerrero, 

Electrical» Workers No. 151—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No.’ 6—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays, 200 Guerrero, 

Electrical Workers No. 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meets 2nd Wednesday, 
Temple. 2 

Federal Employees No. ‘!—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meets 1st Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meets 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. ‘ 4 

Federation of Administrators—Kathryn Sproul, 
Sec., Horace Mann Junior High School. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—Ferry Building. 

Firemen and Ollers, Local No, 86-—-Meets 1st 
Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Garage Employees—Meets 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters No. 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 13i1—Meets Ist Thursday at 
5:15 p. m.; 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers— 


Grocery Clerke—Meets 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
Dle. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood 
Avenue. 


Holsting Engineers No. 58—Meets Mondays, at 200 
Guerrero. 

lee Drivers—Sec., V, Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meets 
2nd and 4th Tuestlays, Labor Temple. 

Janitors No, 9—Meets Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. : 

Laundry Drivers—Meets 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Ladies’ Auxillary, 


Labor 


45--Meets 4th Fridays, 


Trades Union Promotional: 
League—Meets. Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, room 
315, Labor Temple. ~ : 

Laundry Workers No. 26—Meets Ist and 3rd Mon- 


days, Labor.Temple. ‘. 


Letter Carrieré—See., Thomas P. Tierney, suse 
Castro. Meets lst Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Mallers No. (8—Meets 3rd Sundgy, Labor Temple. 
Sec., A, F. O’Neil, 771 17th Avenue. : 

Marine Engineers No. 9, International Union of 
Operating Engineers—Meets Tuesday nights at 
9 Main St. 

Material Teamsters 
200 Guerrero. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—Geo. M. 
Fouratt. Room 21, Ferry Building. 


Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 89—Bulkhead No. 7. 

Metal Polishers—Mcets Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meets 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth. 


Molders No. 164—Meets Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist Friday. 


Motion Picture Projectioniste—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Municipal Cribbers No. 534—200 Guerrero, 
Musicians No. 6—Meets 2nd Thursday; Executive 
Board, Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Ornamental Plasterers No. 460—Meets 2nd and 
4th Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Painters No. 19—Meets Mondays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, La- 
bor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meets last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meets “1st Friday, 150 Golden 
Gate Avenue. 

Plumbers No. 442—200 Guerrero, 

Post Office Clerks—Meets 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. F 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 630 Sacramento. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., Geo. Monahan, 765 
Page. 

Retail Dyers and Cleaners Ne. 18182—Meets 2nd 
and 4th Tuesdays,Labor Temple. Doe Davis, 
Sec,, 862 Third. 

Retall Shoe and Textile Salesmen No. 410—Meets 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 273 Golden Gate Avenue. 


2. 216—Meets Wednesdays, 


Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave- 
nue, Meets Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausagemakers—Meet at 3053 Sixteenth. Thurs- 
days. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meets Ist and 3ru 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meets 1st and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Steam Shovel Men No. 45—Meets Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meets 38rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 


Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Manuel De Salles. 
R. F. D. 7, Niles, Calif. 


Stove Mounters No. 62—J. J. Kerlin, 1534 29th | 
Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


Street Carmen, Division 518—Meets 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 411, 163 Sutter, 

Teamsters No. 85—Meets Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Technical Engineers No. 1i1—John Coghlan, 70 


Lennox Way. Meets Ist Wednesday, Labor 
Temple. 


Theatrical Stage Employees—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 230 Jones. . 

Theatrical Wardrobe Attendants—Sec., Norah Al- 
den, 288 Ninth. : 

Trackmen—Meets 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trade Union Promotional League (Label Sectien) 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. MArket 7560. 


Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers—P. 0. Box 934, 
Livermore, Calif. 


Typographical No. 21—Office, 16 First. Meets 3rd. 
Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. |—Meets Tuesdays, 200 Guer- 
rero. 


Upholsterers No. 28—Meets 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 3 

Waiters No. 30—Meets every Wednesday at 3 D. m. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meets 2nd” Wednesday, 8 p. m.; 
4th Wednesday, 3 p. m., 1171 Market. 


Water Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd Mondays, La- 
"bor Temple. ‘ 


‘Web Prossmen—Meets 4th: Sunday, Labor. Temgle. 
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State Unemployment Commission _ 
- Recommends Legislative Action 

In ‘view-of the overwhelming burden’ which un- 
employment relief has. placed upon ‘the counties 
and municipalities of. the. state, and the serious 
problems created by large numbers of non-resident 
unemployed, it is the opinion of the State Unem- 
ployment Commission that California should enact 
legislation to assist its local communities in financ- 
ing adequate relief programs. This is the first rec- 
ommendation for legislative action contained in 
the report of the commission which was recently 
submitted to the governor and the Legislature. 

It is suggested by the commission that the as- 

sistance provided by the state should be in the 
form of loans. The commission proposes that a 
fund of $20,000,000 should be established by the 
state, from which the counties and municipalities 
could borrow for unemployment relief purposes. 
The loans would bear interest and would be repaid 
in equal annual installments over a ten-year period, 
beginning July 1, 1937. : 
+ A temporary relief board would be created to 
administer the act and would have authority to 
make rules and regulations governing the condi- 
tions under which loans should be made. 

The commission presents figures for relief ex- 
penditures, from public funds, for the following 
ten counties of the state with a combined popula- 
tion of 4,260,931: Los Angeles, San Francisco, Ala- 
meda, San Diego, Santa Clara, Fresno, Sacra- 
mento, San Bernardino, San Joaquin, and Santa 
Barbara. 

These figures, which are exclusive of the bond 
issues for relief work, show that in the fiscal year 
1931-32 there was in these counties an increase of 
$5,383,953 over 1928-29 in expenditures for direct 
relief. In San Francisco city and county relief 
expenditures rose from $15,000 in 1928-29 to 
$1,271,935 in 1931-32; and in Alameda county, from 
$270,635 to $1,340,884. 
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STATES PERMITTING “REVENUE. BONDS” 

Certain states ‘have passed Jaws that “permit 
municipalities to issue “revenue bonds,” or bonds 
that are based upon the anticipated earnings of 
municipal plants, constituting a lien upon such 
earnings alone and thus sharply distinguished from 
the ordinary general obligation bonds. In. the 
states having laws permitting the use of these 
revenue bonds, municipalities are able to establish 
their municipal light and power plants and possi- 
bly other utilities without the necessity of issuing 
general obligation bonds. 

According to the Municipal Administration Ser- 
vice, New York City, the list of these states is as 
follows: Alabama, Arkansas, Arizona, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, South Carolina, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia. 


——_@____—___ 


WOULD ASK AID FOR CAMPS 


Governor Rolph has announced that at a meet- 
ing on December 17 in San Francisco proposals 
will be considered that a loan of $750,000 be sought 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
increase the capacity of California’s state labor 
camps from 7000 to 15,000 men. It is stated that 
more men are now in the shelter of the camps 
than at the peak of the season last year. 


es 


MOONEY’S MOTHER RETURNING HOME 

It is announced that the mother of Tom Mooney 
will leave Germany this week on the “Bremen” 
and will arrive in New York on the 14th. Mrs. 
Mooney has been speaking in European cities in 
furtherance of plans for the release of her son from 
prison. 
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PHYSICIANS .TO DISCUSS PLAN: i 

At a meeting on December 21 the San Francisco 
County Medical Society will discuss the recom. 
mendation of a national committee on the “Cost 
of Medical Care,” having for its purpose the es- 
tablishment of a plan which is said to be basically 
one of health insurance. se 

The “Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion” has attacked the plan as “Utopian, and revo- 
lutionary.” 

The chief proposal is for group medical Care 
and group medical practice by which community 
medical centers would administer treatment with 
costs met by payment of weekly or monthly fees, 

One of the members of the national committee 
has declared that in the United States today the 
people are spending $700,000,000 annually for 
medicine, and that of this sum $500,000,000 is 
wasted. 


In two months textile mills increased their cot- 
ton consumption 76 per cent, with production still 
running behind. 


Friendship 


z WE ARE PROUD OF THE FRIENDLY RE. 
LATIONS THAT EXIST BETWEEN OR. 
GANIZED LABOR AND OURSELVES AND 
ALWAYS STRIVE TO MERIT THE GOOD 
WILL AND CONFIDENCE OF ALL IN OUR 
DEALINGS. 


WALTER N. BRUNT PRESS 
PRINTING AND BADGES 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Phone MArket 7070 


_ One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which have 
sever been increased by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
June 30th, 1932 


United States and Other Bonds 
(value $65,931,292.00) on books at..............$ 62,640,540.16 
Loans on Real Estate...0.-.-...-..-c-ccc-ccscoccecseccoseeeoeose .. 72,824,280.46 
Loans on Bonds and Other Securities................. -  1,383,523.04 
Bank Buildings and Lots, 
(value over $2,125,000.00) on books at... 
Other Real Estate 
1.00 
--_16,929,551.85 
$153,777,898.51 
Liabilities— 
Due Depositors 


$147,577,898.51 
Capital Stock a 


1,000,000.00 
5,200,000.00 
Totals. aneevenneee153,777,898.51 


The following additional statement may be of interest to the Depositors of the Bank: 
The folate of the Bank for the entire Fiscal Year ending June 30th, 1932 were 


as follows: 
Income. $ 7,452,861.44 
Expenses and Taxes 875,666.62 
Net Profits. $6,577,194.82 
The above does not include Interest due on Loans but not yet collected 
MISSION BRANCH Mission and 21st Streets 
._ Clement Street and 7th Ave. 
.-,, Haight and Belvedere Streets 
_.West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St 
Dividends on Deposits as declared quarterly by the Board 
of Directors, are Computed Monthly and Compounded 
Quarterly,and may be withdrawn quarterly. 
such reaches thousands 
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